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Scales could tell your weight; could they read your soul l 
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T HE scales aren't here any more. 

took, Buster, I don’t want any 
trouble. I run a nice quiet Kttle 
place here, no rough stuff. I’m telling you— 
the scales aren't here. You must be the 
twentieth guy this week who come in 
looking for those scales. But they're gone. 
Damned good thing, too, if you ask me. 

No, I’m not the bouncer. I’m the mana- 
ger. So help me, I am. If you're looking for 
Big Pete Mosko, he’s gone. Tarelli's gone 
too, and the girl. 

Didn't you read about it in the papers? 
I thought everybody knew it by now, but 
like I said, guys keep coming in. The heat 
was on here for a month before I bought 
the place and made the fix. Now I run it 
strictly on the percentages; I level with the 
customers. Not like Mosko, with his crooked 
wheels and the phoney cubes. Look the 
house over. No wires, no gimmicks. You 
want to make a fast buck at the table, you 
get your chance. But the sucker stuff is 
out. And I wouldn’t be caught dead with 
those scales in here, after what has hap- 


but only part of it. Screwiest tl o , 
ever heard of. Matter of fact, a guy needs 
a drink or two if he wants to finish the 


If you come in here io the old days, then 
you probably remember Big Pete Mosko all 
right. Six feet four, three hundred pounds, 
built like a brick backhouse, with that 
Polack haircut and the bashed-in nose. 
Don't like to give anyone the finger, but 
it looks like Pete Mosko bad to be that big 
to hold all the meanness in him. Kind of a 


guy they'd have to bury with a corkscrew, 
too. But a very smart apple. 

He come here about three years ago when 
this pitch was nothing but a combination 
tavern and bowling alley. A Mom and Pop 
setup, strictly for Saturday nights and a beer 
license. He made his deal with the county 
boys and tore out the bowling alley. Put 
in this layout downstairs here and hired a 
couple of sticks to mu tables. Crap games 
only, at first. A fast operation. 

But Mosko was a smart apple, like I say. 
The suckers come downstairs here and 
dropped their bundles one-two-three. Mosko, 
be stayed upstairs in the bar and made like 
your genial host. Used to sit there in a big 
chair with a ten-doflar smile plastered all 
over his ugly mush. Offering everybody 
drinks on the house when they come up 
from the cleaners. Let everybody kid him 
about how fat he was and how ugly he was 
and how dumb he was. Mosko dumb? Let 
me tell you, he knew what he was doing. 

Way be worked it, he didn't even need 
to keep a bouncer on the job. Never any 
strong-arm stuff, even though business got 
good and some of the Country Club gang 
used to come out hete and drop maybe a 
G or so at a time on Saturdays. Mosko saw 
to that; He was the buffer. A guy got a 
rimming on Mosko's tables, but he never 
got sore at Mosko. Moska stayed upstairs 
and kidded him along. 

Show you how smart he was, Mosko 
played up his fatness. Played it up so he 
could be ribbed. Did it on porpose — wear- 
ing those big baggy suits to make him look 
even heavier — and putting that free lunch 
in front of himself when he sat in his chair 
at the end of the bar. Mosko wasn't really 
what you call a big eater, but he kept nib- 
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crooked dealing, better leave and leave fast. 
How about it?" 


T ARELLI cocked his head up at me and 
grinned again. Then he squeezed my 

"You know sometheeng? I like yon. You 
are honest man." 

That was a laugh. But who was I to 
argue with a dumb foreigner? I just grinned 
back. 

"Look," he mumbled. "Come, I show you 
why I not leave here right away now." 

He took me down to his little room — an 
ordinary little room, with a rickety old bed, 
a straight chair, a second-hand dresser, and 
a dirty mg on the floor. "Come een,” he 
said, and 1 stepped inside. 

I wish somebody had cut my legs off, in- 

Tatelli went to the closet and dragged out 
his big black suitcase. He opened it up and 
gulled something out— a little picture, in a 

"Look," he said, and I looked. 

I wish somebody had torn my eyes out, 

"Rosa,” he mumbled. "Ees my daughter. 
Eighteen years. Yoo like?” 

I liked, and 1 said so. 

I wish somebody had cut my tongue off. 


But I walked into his little room and 
looked at the girl with the black hair and 
the black eyes, and I told him she was beau- 
tiful and I sat there staring it her and he 
grinned and he spilled it all out to me. 
Everything. 

I can remember almost every word, past 
as I can remember almost everything that 
happened from that afternoon on until the 

Yeah, I learned a lot. Too much. 

Let me boil it down, though. About 
Tarelli — he wasn’t a lamster, in the old 
country. He was a Professer. Sounds screwy, 
but the wiy he pitched it, I knew he was 
levelling with me. He was a Professor in 
some big college over there, university, 1 
don't know what they call it. Had to blow 
during the war, got as far as Cub 2 , got 
mixed up in some mess down there, and 


then met Big Pete Mesko’s pal, Rico. Rico 
got him into this country, which is what he 
wanted, and now he was looking for a way 

"I am what you Gall financial embarrass," 
he said. "Rico, for breenging me here take 
all I have save up." 

This I could understand. Any pal of Big 
Pete Mosko would be apt to be like that. 
A grabber. 

"So now 1 work. Mosko employs the 

physicians, to — rig, they say it? — games of 
chance. Ha! But I wee! do anytheeng to earn 
money, to have Rosa here." 

The deal was all set, 1 gathered. All 
Tarelli needed to do was scrape together a 
G-note and Rico- would fetch Rosa on the 
plane. Easy as gonifSng candy from a brat. 

"So you're saving your pennies, huh?’ I 
said, taking another look at Rosa's picture. 
"What’s Mosko paying you for this machine 

'Twenty dollar." 

Twenty dollars for a piece of work Mosko 
would have to pay easy two-three grind for 
if he got it dooe by any professional. Twen- 
ty dollars for three crooked wheels that 
would pay off maybe a grand or mote a 
week clear profit. Big-hearted guy, Mister 
Mosko. And at that rate, Tarelli would have 
his Rosa over here just in time to collect 
on her old-age pension. 

I took another look at Rosa's picture and 
decided it wasn't fair to make poor old 
Tarelli wait that loog. Matter of fact, 1 
didn't want to wait that long, either. 

It wouldn't do much good to tell Tarelli 
that Mosko was playing him for a sucker. 
The thing to do was figure an angle, and 
fast. 

I put Rosa's picture away. "We'll work 
something out,” I said. "We got to.” 

'Thank you,” said Tarelli. 

Which was a funny thing for him to say, 
because 1 was talking to the picture. 


I DIDN’T have much time to talk to pic- 
tures the next couple weeks. Because 
Mosko had his roulette wheels operating. 
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Tarelli said, turning on his grin. 


Mosko let it go at that, and I didn’t butt 
in. I was willing to see, too. And in an- 
other couple of weeks, I saw. 

1 was there the morning Tarelli took the 
wraps off his big secret. It was on a Sun- 
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meat about what he weighs, work him into 
a bet Five, ten, twenty bucks. I hold the 
dough, get it? Then we take h i m over to 
the scales. Mr. Bates knows what he weighs, 
because before the showdown the steerer goes 
away to wash his hands, and I say to Mr. 
Bates, 'Quick, hop on the scales before he 
gets back. Then we'll know what you weigh 
for sure.’ So the chump weighs himself and 
lets say he weighs 165. The steerer comes 
back and this time Mr. Bates offers to dou- 
ble or triple the bet. He can't lose, sec? 
So the steerer falls for it and we have Mr. 
Bates for fifty or a hundred bucks. Then we 
weigh him official. And of course the scales 
says 170 or 175 — whatever I want. Be- 
cause I got my foot down on the pedal 
that fixes the scales. Get it? A natural!" 

Somehow it didn't seem like such a natu- 
ral to me. In the first place, no Mr. Bates 


d he’d raise a holy stink about being 

cleaned. Secondly, Tarelli had promised 
Mosko something really wonderful. And 
for some funny reason I had faith in Tarelli. 


I knew he was working to get Rosa over 
here — and he'd do anything for her. After 
seeing her picture, I could understand that. 
No, 1 expected Tarelli to come through. A 
big scientist, physicist or whatever kind of 
Professor he was in the old country, would 
do better than fix a weighing machine. 


S O I WAITED to sec what would hap- 
pen when Tarelli finished and took the 
tarp down. 

Finally he did, and I saw — exactly noth- 
ing. Tarelli ripped down the canvas, car- 
ried his bag back downstairs, and left the 
scales standing there, exactly like before. I 
know, because A1 and I rushed up to look at 
the machine. 

Only two things were changed, and you 
had to look pretty hard to realize that much. 
First of all, the little selector knob you could 
spin to choose your fortune-telling question 
just didn’t spin any more. And second, the 
small glass-covered opening above it which 
gave the questions was now blank. Instead 
of printed questions like "WILL I MARRY 
RICH?” there was now a sort of black 


disk behind the glass. It kind of moved 
when you got up close to it, as though it 
was a mirror, only black. 

I know that sounds screwy and it was 
screwy; but that’s the only way I can de- 
scribe it It was a little black disk that sort 
of caught your reflection when you stood 
on the scales, only of course you can't get 
a reflection off something dull and black. 

But it was as if the scales were looking at 


I hopped up and fished around for a 
penny. Closer I stood, the more I felt like 
something or somebody inside the scales 
was giviog me a cold, fishy stare. Yes, and 
there was, come to think of it, a soft hum- 
ming noise when I stood on the platform. 
Deep down humming from inside. 

A1 went around back and said, "Little 
jerk opened up the machinery here, all right. 
Soldered die back on tight again, though. 
Wonder what he was up to? Coin com- 
pany's sure gonna squawk when they see 


I found my penny and got ready to drop 
it in. I could see my reflection in the big 
glass dial where the weight pointer was. 
I had a kind of funny grin, but I guess that 
tame from looking at the black disk below 
and listening to die humming and won- 
dering about the wonderful thing Tarelli 
had done. 

I held my penny over the slot, and — 

Big Pete Mosko come running up the 
stairs. Tarelli was right behind him, and 
right behind Tarelli were the four sharpies. 

"What’s the pitch?” Mosko yelled. "Get 
off that machine and throw it out of here." 

I got off the machine, fast. If I hadn't, 
Mosko would of knocked me off. 

"Wait,” Tarelli chattered. "Wait — yon 
see — ees what I promise you. Wonderful." 

"Scales!” Mosko grabbed Tarelli by the 
collar and shook him until his hair flopped 
all over his face. "What do I need with 


"But they tell fortunes — ” 

"Tell fortunes?” Mosko began to shakc- 
TarelU until it looked like his hair would be 
torn right out of his head. "What do I 
need with phoney fortunes?" 

"Ees — ees not phoney fortunes like you 
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There was running and yelling and swear- "Well talk about that later,” said Big 
mg and tugging and hauling, and finally we Pete Mosko, licking his lips and letting his 
found all that was left of 182 pounds and a hands curl and uncurl into fists. "But right 


heavy night for business.” Mosko told him. 

Tacelli and Rosa disappeared into his "Maybe so. But I’m not scared of any 
room, to have supper off a tray A1 hiought machine in the world," Rico snorted. "Here, 

stairs pitch ^ case^h^ tables for thf night's ’'"wTe walked over to the scales and 
play. Rico hung around for a while, kid- dropped a penny. The pointer went up. 177. 
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Spencer wink at Mosko. But I saw the wheel 
stop on black. 

Mosko was ready to bust, but what could 
he do? A crowd of marks was watching, 
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''But Moskp, he owns the machine now. 


QHE was wrong about a lot of things. Like 
O Mosko not having anv use for the for- 
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sure, but I'll cool him off. You can hide 
out in town, and Til join you later. Please, 

lot you, that’s why I want you to go. Leave 

M She smiled,* then, and stared up into my here, plenty of ’em. Uy lotsa dough oona 
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Mosko blinked, but he didn’t move. 
"How was I to know?" he said. "Thought 
somebody was busting into the place. What’s 
the big idea, anyhow?" 

"Ees no idea. You murder her.” 

Mosko had his angle figured, now. He 
sneered down at Tarelli. "You're a fine one 
to talk, you lousy little crook! I caught you 
in the act, didn't 1 — tryin’ to steal the works, 
that's what you was doing. Now get busy 
and put that machinery back into the scales 
before 1 blow your brains out." 

Tarelli looked at Mosko, then at Rosa. 
All at once he shrugged and picked the lit- 
tle box of mirrors and flashing disks from 
the floor. It was small, but from the way he 
hefted it 1 could tell it was heavy. When 
he held it, it hummed and the mirrors be- 
gan to slide every which way, and it hurt 
my eyes to look at it. 

Tarelli lifted the box full of science, the 
box full of magic, whatever it was; the box 
of secrets, the box of the future. Then he 
smiled at Mosko and opened his arms. 

The box smashed to the floor. 

There was a crash, and smoke, and a 
bright light. Then the noise and smoke and 
light went away, and there was nothing but 
old Tarelli standing in a little pile of 
twisted wires and broken glass and tubes. 

Mosko raised his gun. Tarelli stared 
straight into the muzzle and grinned. 

"You murder me too now, eh? Go 'head, 
Meestair Mosko. Rosa dead, the fortune- 
telling maching dead, too, and I do not 
weesh to stay alive either. Part of me dies 
with Rosa, and the rest — the rest was ma- 

"Machine?” I whispered under my 
breath, but he heard me. 

"Yes. Part of me went to make machine. 
What you call the soul.” 

Mosko tightened his finger on the trig- 
ger. "Never mind that, you crummy little 
rat! You can’t scare me with none of that 
phoney talk about magic.” 

"I don’t scare you. You are too stupid 
to un’rstand. But before I die 1 tell you one 
tbeeng more. 1 tell your fortune. And your 
fortune is — death. You die too, Meestair 
Mosko. You die, too!” 

Like a flash Tarelli stooped and grabbed 


the wrench from the tools at his feet. He 
lifted it and swung — and then Mosko let 
him have it. Three slugs in a row. 

Tarelli toppled over next to Rosa. 1 
stepped forward. I don’t know what I’d of 
done next — jumped Mosko, tried to kill him 
with his own gun. I was in a daze. 

Mosko turned around and barked. "Quit 
staring,” he said. "Help me clean up this 
mess and get rid of them, fast. Or do you 
wanna get tied in as an accessory for mur- 

That word, "murder’’ — it stopped me 
cold. Mosko was right. I’d be in on the 
deal if they found the bodies. Rosa was 
dead, Tarelli was dead, the scales and their 


load the bodies into the car. He didn’t ask 
me to go along with him on the trip, and 
that was good. 

Because it gave me a chance, after he'd 
gone, to go to the phone and ring op the 
Sheriff. It gave me a chance to tell the 
Sheriff and the two deputies the whole 
story when they cr — — * **-- * 


walked in and found us waiting for h 


rPHEY collared him and accused him and 
J- he denied everything. He must of hid 
the bodies in a good safe place, to pull a 
front act like that, but he never cracked. 
He denied everything. My story, the mur- 
ders, the works. 

"Look at him," he told the Sheriff, point- 
ing at me. "He’s shakin' like a leaf. Outta 
his head. Everybody knows he's punchy. 
Why the guy's off his rocker — spilling a 
yam like that! Magic scales that tell your 
fortune! Ever hear of such a thing? Why 
that alone ought to show you the guy's slug- 
nutty.” 

Funny thing is, I could see him getting 
to them. The Sheriff and his buddies began 
to give me a look out of the corner of their 
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I heard the dick when the penny 
dropped. The dial behind the glass went 
up to 297 pounds. Big fat Mosko turned 
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the night before the wedding, though per- 
sonally I never held it against him for it was 
purely and simply an accident, and -we were 
all shellacked at the time. Besides, he no 
more meant to black my eye, I’m sure, than 
I intended to tear his ear, which after all, 
did no great harm except that k didn’t im- 
prove his looks any, and he was going to be 
the best man. But then, come to think of 
it, his looks weren't anything to write home 
about to begin with. 

I tried to point this out to Connie after- 

"Keep still, Pete Bartlett!” she said. "I 
was never so mortified in all my life as I 
was this morning when I came moseying up 
the aisle and saw you standing in the chan- 
cel. What a sight for the eyes of a blushing 
bride! Tsk, tsk!” At the memory, her brows 
swooped toward the bridge of her nose. 
"That drunken bum. Bill Hastings!” 

"But, honey. 1 hit him first." 

"That's it! Stick up for him!” 

Ah, well. What was the use? 

"Let's not fight on tbe first day of our 
honeymooa, baby," I said tenderly. 

W E'D been married at ten o’clock that 
morning, left the reception at two, and 
now two hours later we were both lying on 
the warm sands of deserted Alamosa Beach, 
basking in the late afternoon sun. It bad 
been a popular vacation spot in its day, but 
that day was long since past. Except for 
Bill's cottage where we were staying, the 
few other shacks high on the dunes behind 
us wete deserted. There were still a few 
guests, we had been told, in the rickety old 
hotel at the far end of the heach. Bat that 
was around a bend in the shore, and the 
hotel and its guests wete out of our sight 
and we wete out of theirs. 

This made it convenient whenever I felt 
like kissing Connie, which I'm bound to say 
was often. For she detests love-making in 

But now, in the intervals between kisses, 
we were lying'flat on our backs, with Connie 
at right angles to me, her hright-penny head 
resting none too comfortably on my stom- 
ach. We wete talking of this and that, and 
she was letting the sands drift idly through 


her hands. First she'd 
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And that was how she found the bottle. 

Her fingers encountered something hard, 
and she burrowed deeper into the sand, 
dredging up at last a bottle. It was of 
amethyst glass with little air-bubbles em- 
bedded in the crystal. But though the ait- 
bubbles showed up plainly when you held 
the bottle up against the light, it wasn't 
possible to see into it. It bote no label, and 
it was veiy tightly corked. 

“Dear me," Connie said thoughtfully, 
holding the thing aloft. “The Morton luck." 

"You're a Bartlett now," I reminded her 
fondly. 

"Why, so I am. But my luck still holds.” 

“You mean it's got Scotch in it?" 

"Tty to climb onto a spiritual plane, dear, 
for once in your life," Connie said. "Scotch, 
indeed! No. But there'll be a djinn in it, of 
course, who'll have to ^rant me whatever I 
wish for. Wait and see. I’ve always been 
lucky, haven't I? Remember the time I 
found the purse with seventy-nine cents in 
it oq the park bench? And the night 1 
found the woman's slipper in the Bijou 
Theater? And—" 

" — this morning, when you got me up to 
the altar?" 

"Which I'll live to regret, no doubl," 
Connie smiled. “Weil, anyway. A djinn. 


"Suppose you pull the cork out?" 1 
yawned. "And then we can both relax 


But she proceeded to withdraw the cork 
as I’d told her. and so help me, there really 
was something in the bottle. I felt a pe- 
culiar sensation that wasn't entirely pleasant 
in the small of my back and all along the 
chanoel of my spine as I watched a thin 
trickle of gray vapor emerge from the bottle, 
and slowly begin to rise above it. 

The thick mist rose higher still till it was 
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djinn a number of things which he will 
immediately sec that you get?" 

' Of course," Connie said. 


ways been my policy to give the customer 
just a little bit more than the next man." He 
was jesting again, but his heart wasn’t in 
it. He too had fallen under the spell of 
this strangely sobered mood that was upon 


Before I could go on, Connie said, "Peter, 
I want to say something. It has always been 
obvious to me that you considered me a 
mental and emotional lightweight. No, 
don't bother to deny it," she said, when I 
would have protested. ”l've always known 
it — here,” And she touched her heart. "But, 
Peter, perhaps I’m really not so shallow as 
yon feared. These wishes now, need not al- 
ways be for my personal gratification, as you 
seem to fear. I could ask for the larger 
things, the things of the spirit. I could ask 
for peace, Peter, an end of war.” 

She looked up at me pleadingly, begging 
to be understood. How I wanted to take her, 
then and there, into my arms! But 1 waited, 
holding myself bade. Again I tried to muster 
my arguments. 

"An end of war?" I echoed slowly. "But, 
Connie, after every war hasn't the world 
been just a little bit better? Oh, not right 
away, but eventually? Man has always built 
from destruction. He seems to learn no other 
way. Even the atomic age was ushered in on 
a wave of destruction.” 


pONNIE looked shocked. "But, Pete, 
V? surely you’re not advocating war as a 
desirable thing!” 

"No, of course not! But man seems to be 


platter. I could be wrong, but I think 
wishing peace for him would only be 
like repairing a leak in a broken hose. 
He'll only break out some place else. 
Peace is something he will have to cam 
for himself, or it will never mean any- 
thing to him.” 

"Whether that's true or not,” Connie 
said, "let's put that question aside for the 
moment. There are other things. Surely I 


could ask for an end of needless suffering? 
A cure for incurable diseases?" 

"But, Connie," 1 objected, "you believe 
in some Greater Power, don't you?” 

"Yes, of course." 

"Then perhaps you'll concede that — It 
has an overall plan; that It, at least, knows 
there's a meaning to every terrible thing in 
life — a meaning that our small minds can't 

'T— yes." 

"Then who among us can say that any 
suffering is needless?" 

Oh, call my arguments specious! Call this 
sophistry, if you will! I was on shaky 
ground, and no one knew it better than I. 
But I was desperate, I tell you, desperate! 

Before we could resume, the djinn 
cleared his throat apologetically. 

He said, "These wishes of the spirit are 
beside the point anyway, I think. I shouldn't 
care to arrogate to myself powers that be- 
long more properly to what Pete calls a 
Greater Power. After all, I am not — " He 
broke off, bowing his head reverently. 

"You mean," Connie said, "there are 
some wishes that even you could not grant?" 

The djinn shrugged. "I do not know. I 
should not care, in any case, to put it to 
the test.” And he said, with a cynicism that 
was tragic in its connotations, "Why cao't 
you be like other humans? Contented with 
wishes for material things?" 

For a minute, I think Connie was too 
shocked to answer. And then her little chin 
lifted stubbornly. 

"Very well, then. Let's say for the 
moment that the djinn is right.” She 
looked defiantly at me. "I can still wish for 
the material things." 

But I was ready- for that. "To what pur- 
pose?" I asked. 

"But, Pete! You said yourself, only this 
afternoon, that a million dollars wasn't 
silly!" 

"I spoke without thought." I went on to 
mention the names of three of the wealthiest 
people in the world. "You've seen their pic- 
tures in the papers recently, Connie. With 
all their money, did they look like happy 
people to you?" 

"They had the nnhappiest faces I've ever 
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spelter apparently had a slight fc 


At last, pulling a little, I found myself 

windows enough to make the outlines of ob- 
jects mistily visible. The place was without 
furniture, except for a bare table and sev- 
eral chairs near the further wall; but what 
drew my attention, what held me galva- 
nized, were the human occupants. 

So as to see them mote clearly, I flashed 
on my cigarette lighter — at which they drew 
back io a wide-mouthed startled sort of way, 
as if they had never seen such a device be- 
fore. But in that glimpse of a few seconds, 
before I let the flame die out, I clearly saw 
the faces; the fat, stolid-looking man, with 
double chins and a beefy complexion; the 
alert, bright-eyed boy of seven or eight, and 
a girl of fourteen or fifteen; and the two 
women, the younger of a rather common- 
place appearance, but the elder of a striking 
aspect, almost regal in the proud tilt of the 
shapely bead, the lovely contours of the 
cheeks and lips, and the imperious flash of 
eyes that seemed made to command. 

"Oh, monsieur,” she exclaimed. "Thank 
you, sir, thank you very much.” 

All at once it struck me that there was 
something unutterably sad about the tones; 
something unspeakably sad, too, in the 
looks of the two women and the man, some- 
thing bleak that seemed to pervade the at- 
mosphere like a dissolved essence, until I 
caught its contagion and felt as if a whole 
world's sorrow were pressing down upon 
my head. 

Now, as never before, I wanted to flee. 
But something held me rooted to the spot. 1 
was like a man in a dread dream, who 
knows he is dreaming and yet cannot 
awaken; repelled and at the same time fasci- 
nated, I watched the elder woman approach 


II 


T HERE was, let me not deny it, a seduc- 
tive charm about her glowing feminin- 
ity. Although she was no looger young — 
I took her to be jomewhere in the nether 


years just beyond thirty-five — Lhere was 
something extraordinarily appealing and 
sweet in the smile which she flashed upon 
me, a plaintive smile as of one who looks at 
you from depths of unbearable suffering. At 
the same time, there was something that 
drew me to her; held me spellbound with a 
magnetic compulsion. I could have imag- 
ined men easily and willingly enslaved to 
that woman. 

"Monsieur,” she pleaded— and for the 
sake of convenience I give the English 
equivalent of her words — " monsieur, they 
have ringed us around. What are we to do? 
In the name of the good Lord, what are we 


"Tbcy permit us not ev 

monsieur, rumbled the heavy vt 

man, as his portly form slouched forward. 

"They stand over us all the time. We 
have no privacy except in our beds," put in 
the younger woman, with a despairing ges- 
ture of one bony haod. 

"They inspect all our food — every bit of 


"Worse still — our doors are all locked from 
outside. We can hardly move a step without 
being trailed by a guard. We cannot read, 


1 hardly think v 
spected. Oh, was ever any oi 
with such vile persecution?” 


"Was anyone ever tormented with such 
vile persecution?" the second lady took up 
the cry, in a thin wailing voice that sent the 
shudders again coursing dowu my spine. 

As if by instinct, I was backing toward 
the door. I wondered if J were not the vic- 
tim of some frightful hallucination. 

"But what do you want me to do?" I 
blurted out, as with one hand I groped be- 
hind me for the doorknob. 

"Do? What do we want you to do, mon- 
sieur?” groaned the elder woman. "Speak 
with them! Plead with them! Beg them to 
treat us like human beings— not like beasts 


"But who am I to speak to? Who are 
they? What do you mean. Madam?” 

"Who but our persecutors — our oppres- 


"Who but our persecutors — our oppre*- 
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"And I,” bewailed the elder woman, her 
eyes downcast, her whole form seeming in- 
distinctly to sag, "perhaps I also am changed 
— oh, how changed from the days when I 
led io gay revels and frolics, and banquets 
and masked balls, and was merry the whole 
day long — and the whole night long, too! 
Little did I suspect, in those old happy 
times, what a bitter blow was in store for 

"Little did I suspect," moaned the second 
woman. "Little did we all suspect!" 

Had I chanced upon a band of lunatics? 
Was this old tower the hospital where these 
poor deranged wretches were kept? This 
seemed to me, all in all, the most plausible 
solution. Nevertheless, it did not explain 
the weird light, which still pervaded the 
grim round tower room from some unseen 
source. Nor did it account for various other 
incidents, which I report even now with a 
tingling sensation along the spine and a 
numbing clutch at the heart. 


III 

TT MAY have been only the wind; but the 
-L door, which I had opeoed slightly, sud- 
denly closed with a dull thudding jar. Yet 
how could it have been the wind, since the 
door opened inward, aod hence a breeze 
from below would have pushed the door 
wider open? And from inside the dosed 
room, how could an air current originate! 1 
But I was sure that no hand, and least of all 
mme, had touched the door. 

Even as I struggled to regain my com- 
posure, I reached again for the door handle, 
more determined than ever to leave. But, as 
I did so, my shaken nerves were shattered 
by another shock. With a series of high- 
pitched yipping barks, a small creature ran 
out as if from nowhere and began cavort- 
ing about my knees. Where had the little 
dog come from? I was certaiu it had not 
been in die room before. I was equally con- 
vinced that there was no way for it to enter. 
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Man 

BY SEA BURY QUINN 

One cup to the dead already — 
Hurrah for the next that dies! 

— Bartholomew Dowling, The Revel. 

M YCROFT paused self-consciously 
before the little bronze plate 
marked simply TOUSSA1NT 
above the doorbell of the I 
house in East One 


He had to speak quickly; tl 
tower would not last Ion 


THE LAST MAN 


wited. 




find; what he did find amazed hi 
y he had thought the place would 
with inceose, possibly be hung with 

.ticious tapestries and papier-mache 

weapons, perhaps display a crystal ball or 
two against cheap cotton-velvet table covers. 
He was almost awe-struck by the somber 
magnificence of the room into which he 
was ushered. Deep-piled mgs from 
Hamadan and Samarkand lay on the floor, 
the furniture was obviously French, dull 
matte-gold wood upholstered in olive-green 
brocade, on the walls were either Renoir 
and Picasso originals or imitations good 
enough to fool a connoisseur; somewhat in- 
congruously, above the fireplace where 
logs blazed on polished andirons hung a 
s<[uare of rather crudely woven cotton stuff 
bordered in barbaric black and green. On 
second look the border proved to be a highly 
conventionalized but still disturbingly realis- 
tic serpent. More in character was the 
enormous black Persian cat that crouched 
upon a lustrous Bokhara prayer mg before 
the fire, paws tucked demurely under it, 
great plumy tail curled round it, and stared 
at him with yellow, sulphurous eyes. 

"Good evening, Mr. Mycroft, you wished 
to see me?" Mycroft started as if he had 
been stung by a wasp. He had not heard 
the speaker enter, and certainly he was not 
prepared to be greeted by name. 


head of an old Roman Emperor, or perhaps 
a statesman of the Golden Age of the Re- 
public, carved in basalt. 

He had planned his introduction, humor- 
ous, and a little patronizing, but as he stared 
at the other Mycroft felt stage fright. "I — ’’ 
he began, then gulped and stumbled in his 
speech. "I — uh — I've heard about you. 
Mister — Monsieur Tonssaint. Some friends 
of mine told me—” 

"Yes?” prompted Tonssaint as Mycroft's 
voice frayed out like a pulled woolen thread. 
"What is it that you want of me?" 

'Tve heard you're able to do remark- 
able things — ” once more he halted, and a 
look of irritation crossed his host's calm 

"Roily, Mr. Mycroft — " 

"I've heard that you have power to raise 
spirits!” Mycroft blurted confusedly. Tm 
told you can bring spirits of the dead 
back — ” Ooce again he halted, angry with 
himself for the fear he felt clawing at 
bis throat. "Can it be done? Can you 
do it?" 

"Of course,” Tonssaint replied, quite as 
if he had been asked if he could furnish 
musicians for a party. "Whose spirit is it 
that you want called? When — and how — 
did he die?" 

Mycroft felt on surer ground now. There 
was no nonsense about this Toussaint, no 
hint of the charlatan. He was a businessman 
discussing business. "There arc several of 
them — twenty-five or -six. They died in — 
er — different ways. You ( see, they served 


T THE entrance of the drawing room 
stood his host, smiling faintly at his 
discomfiture. He was a tail man of uncer- 
tain age, dressed with a beautiful attention 
to detail in faultless evening clothes. The 
studs of his immaculate white shirt were 
star sapphires, so were his cuff links, in his 
lapel showed the red ribbon of the Legion 
d'Honneur, and he was vety black. But not 
comic, not "dtessed up,” not out of char- 
acter. He wore his English-tailored dress 
clothes as one to the manner born, and there 

his features that made Mycroft think of the 


"Very well, Mr. Mycroft. Come here 
night after tomorrow at precisely ten min- 
ntes to twelve. Everything will be in readi- 
ness, and yon must on no account be late. 
Leave your telephone and address with the 
hutler, in case I have to get in touch with 
you.” 

"And the fee?" 

"The fee will be five hundred dollars, 
payable after the seance, if you’re satisfied. 
Otherwise there will be no charge. Good 
evening, Mr. Mycroft." 

The impulse had come to him that eve- 
ning as he walked across the Park from 
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I don't koow whether it is peculiar to 
toe, but these strange tense evenings of 
summer always set my imagination work- 
ing more actively than the chilly autumn 
and winter nights beloved of the gothicaliy 

Keats would begin "In a drear-nighted 
December . . and Poe's Ulalume would 
be carried to her tomb in " the ghoul- 
haunted woodland of Weir" on a "night in 
the lonesome October “ and as for the same 
gentleman’s Raven who quoth “Never- 
more!” — "Ah, distinctly I remember it was 
in the bleak December" . . . 

No, the winter was merely physicalty 
uncomfortable. A hot thundery night like 
this made me mentally uncomfortable. Un- 
easily, I sensed the imminence of — some- 
thing. I felt the electric charge slowly but 
unrelentingly building itself up in the air 
about me, forming something unknown but 
black and inimical, growing both in power 
and in consciousness of its power, awaiting 
with evil excitement the hour of its un- 
leashing. 

Damn it, I thought, I have been think- 
ing too much upon these things. This was 
the last novel 1 would write about the oc- 
cult. The trouble with such an occupation 
was that the story becomes real to you as 
you write it, and you arc disposed to picture 
warlocks and werewolves as things you 
might find in a dark corner of tire coal- 
cellar at some unlucky moment. Especially 
when you have deliberately retired to soli- 
tude to “get into” your book. 

The glow of my self-esteem had now 
died somewhere among these unhealthy 
thouglits. I had walked too far and become 
over-tired. The haven of my cottage 
seemed suddenly desirable, and I forced 
my heavy feet to quicken their lagging 

^Here now was the pinewood, like a blot 
of India ink on the lesser darkness of the 
night. One hundred yards within it lay the 
cottage, but despite my impatience they 
were the slowest hundred yards I traversed 
that night Charon himself would have 
tripped over something in the pitch-black- 
ness of the wood. Nothing of the distant 
flickering of the lightning penetrated here. 


I had literally to feel my way along the 


T HEN all of a sudden I stopped in sur- 
prise, my hand on the bole of a pine. 
Somewhere ahead of me glimmered a faint 
patch of light — green light. 

As I watched it, it moved back and forth 
with a sort of dreadful deliberate slowness. 
Then it stood still, and as I peered at it I 
discovered a blade cross, as it were, inter- 
secting it. Abruptly the light disappeared, 
and left me with the realization that the 
black cross had been the silhouette of the 
center of the cottage window’s frame. 

Somebody— or something — was in the 
cotttage. My heart started going like a two- 
stroke engine. 

Then the human habit of rationalizing 
unaccountable things came to the fore. It 
had been a firefly or a jack-o'-lantern of 
marsh gas from the stagnant pond not far 
beyond the cottage. Or again— -this was the 
sort of weather that generated those globes 
of ball lightning which sometimes pop 
down chimneys and float around inside 
rooms. Or maybe a tramp was searching 
either for a bed for the night or for the 
money for one. But — with a green light? 

I waited a while, but there was no re- 
turn of the phenomenon. 1 hoped that, 
whatever it was, it had gone away. Then 1 
fumbled my way through the last few yards 
to the door and let myself in. 

In the darkness within I lit a match and 
by its feeble light surveyed the room. The 
words "Is anybody there?” died in my 
mouth, for it was manifest that there was 

I conveyed the flame to the ofl lamp, and 
the room became bright and cheerful; the 
shelves of books still in their original col- 
ored dust jackets gladdened my eye, as the 
sight of them always did, and the model 
galleon, the vase of marigolds, the shining 
pewter tankards were all familiar and re- 

Nevertheless, I poured myself a scotch 
and soda before I settled down in the arm- 
chair by the tireless hearth to read over and 
polish the thousands of words I had scrib- 
bled that day. 
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onkey Spoons 


BY MARY ELIZABETH COUNSELMAN 


T HE little shop seemed to have taken 
the musty, worm-eaten quality of 
furniture and relics it offered for 
sale. There was an all-pervasive odor of 
mildew and decaying wood. Dust motes 
whirled in a shaft of sunlight as the street 
door opened, with the hushed tinlde of a 


“Funeral spoons (Thai a gift 

for a man to give his bride!” 


bell above the sedate gold letters: JONA- 
THAN SPROULL, ANTIQUES. 
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ticuiady dark comer. "She kept a four* 
ipoon, not wanting to part with her entire 
collection. She ... she was asphixiated in 
her garage," he added with apparent ir- 
relevance. "Carbon monoxide gas from her 
car. An accidental death, of course!” be said 
quickly, again with that nervous glance into 
the shadows. 

T HE girl Marcia, her fiance Bob, and her 
brother Alan looked at oae another sig- 
nificantly. The old hunchback was certainly 
peculiar, to say the least! A borderline men- 
tal case, Bob’s raised eyebrows suggested. 
With a glance at his fiancee's disappointed 
expression, he became brisk and business- 

"Well — you have Ihc legal right to sell 
the spoons, though. And collect your com- 
mission," he pointed out shrewdly. "How 

"Ah . . . five hundred dollars,” Mr. 
Sproull murmured, then added with a man- 
ner of pleading: "That’s exorbitant, of 
course, and I can find you something much 
more attractive for the price!” 

"Exorbitant — you can say that again' For 
three little spoons?” the blond young mao 
whistled good-humoredly, but uncapped his 
fountain pen. 

"Er . . . that’s five hundred dollars 
apiece," Mr. Sproull said hurriedly. "For 
each spoon Now, I’m sure you wouldn't 

Let me just show you 
Bob set his jaw stubbornly, giving the 
old dealer an oblique look. 

"Mr, Sproull, don't you want to make 
this sale? Look. If you're toying to run up 
the price," he snapped, "just because my 
fiancee has taken such a fancy to . . .” He 
broke off, grinned abruptly, and spread his 
hands in rueful defeat. "All right you old 
pirate! Fifteen hundred it is!'' He smiled 
indulgently at the girl beside him, who was 
shaking her head violently. "If it's some- 
thing you really want, darling, you shall 

Old Mr. Sproull sighed deeply, with a 
tone of resignation rather than of satisfac- 

"The price,” he said heavily, "is five 


hundred for the set, if you insist on buying 
it ... But 1 must tell you this, although 
1 am sore you young people will laugh at 
me — or perhaps be even more intrigued by 
these . . . these devilish spoons! You see, 
they . . .” Mr. Sproull gulped. "They are 
supposed to be cursed." 

The two men did laugh, but the girl's 
face lighted up. She clapped her hands, as 
pleased as a child with its first jack-o-Ian- 


The old hunchback nodded, and shrugged. 
"As I predicted,” he murmured, then 
doggedly. "The spoons are mementoes of 
the funeral of an old Dutch patroon — 
Schuyler Van Grooten; vou'11 see his name 
on the seals — who owned and tenant-farmed 
about half of the Connecticut Valley in the 
1600's. Mrs. Havershun had an old Dutch 
diary written by one of his ancestors; 1 was 
able to translate only a few pages when I 
called at her home, but ... It seems there 
were thirteen spoons originally. Rather a 
significant unludcy number, as the patroon 
was secretly murdered by friends and rela- 
tives who would inherit his estate. One by 
one, the story goes, he caused six guilty 
ones to die — exactly as he himself had died, 
The remaining owners of the monkey 
spoons became frightened finally and gave 
theirs away, thereby escaping his vengeance. 


delightedy. "Alan, isn’t it exciting? Oh 
Bob, do give Mr. Sproull a check before 
somebody comes in and buys our haunted 
spoons right out from under our noses!" 

The antique dealer looked at her, and 
sighed. He saw the girl's brother bite his 
lips, frowning. But the blond young man 
grinned at his fiancee, and wrote out a check 
for the three monkey spoons. Opening the 
black velvet box, he presented one of the 
spoons to Marcia with an exaggerated bow. 
The second he gave to Alan, holding it over 
his wrist like a proffered rapier. The third 
spoon he thrust carelessly into the pocket 
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moaned. "Why didn't I tell them to give 
those other two spoons away? Melt them 
down, bury them — anything! If that diary 
had only told how Van Grooten died, per- 
haps I could have warned them to avoid. 
. . . But there were only hints! The writer 
never did come out and say. . . . But that 
young man is intelligent. Perhaps he could 

missed . . .!” 

He turned and ran for the telephone 
directory, leafing through it hastily to find 
the names Fentress or Milam, the signature 
on the young man’s check. For an hour he 
clung to tile phone, calliag every Fentress 
and Milam in the book — but there was no 
'Robert" Milam. Mr. Sproull tried the 
hotels, then the funeral homes to trace the 
dead brother, Alan. Finally he hung up, 
defeated, concluding that they were all 
from out of town. He sat staring at the 
telephone then, wringing his wrinkled old 
hands in the helpless anguish of one who 
can only wait . . . wait ... for disaster. 

But the period of waiting was not long. 


T HREE days later, just at noon, the door- 
bell tinkled again. Mr. Sproull looked 
up from a six-branched candelabra he was 
polishing, to see a disheveled figure sway- 
ing a few feet from him. It was Bob 
Milam, his face drawn and covered with 
a stubble of beard, his eyes bloodshot and 
puffy from drinking. In his hand be held 
an ugly little automatic. 

Mr. Sproull caught his breath, and stood 
very still. Then, despite his own fear, he 
burst out: 

"Oh, my poor young friend! The . . . 


the second spoon? Your . . . fiancee?" 

The blond man’s mouth twisted with 
pain and bitterness. For reply, he flung an- 
other of the monkey spoons at the old 
dealer's feet. Mr. Sproull stooped to pick 
it up. He paled, and nodded, The tiny oval 
seal on the handle was engraved to read: 


Marcia Fentress 
Bom April 17, 1927 
Died November 6, 1949 


At the old man's nod, Bob's eyes nar- 


rowed. He said not a word, but the ominous 
elide of the safety catch on his gun was 
eloquent enough. Yet there was more pity 
than terror in Mr. Sproull’s face. 

"Ohh!" His murmur of shocked sym- 
pathy had a genuine ring. "H-hcnr did 

"My fiancee," the young man grated 
bitterly, "was terribly grief-stricken at her 
brother’s death — you figured on that, too, 
didn’t yon? You insane, twisted . . His 
voice broke on a sob of impotent rage. 
"Alan and Marcia were inseparable; we 
n fact Marcia couldn't sleep, 


S on miserably, "While she was 

, a ... a very large beauty pillow 

on her bed fell over her face, somehow. 
She ... It wasn't the sleeping pills; she 
. . . smothered to death! The coroner called 
it ao accident," he lashed out. "But I call 
it murder! You murdered Alan, too! I can't 
prove it, but I surely as hell can . . .1" 
With a sob he leveled the gun at the old 
antique dealer's heart, his mouth working 
with hate and grief. At sight of his tor- 
tured young face, Mr. Sproull dabbed at 
his eyes, oblivious to his own danger. 

"My poor, unfortunate young friend!" 
he murmured pityingly. "You can't believe 
I would cause such tragedy, for a few 
paltry dollars? I did not chaoge those seals 
— but I can not hope to persuade anyone 
as matter-of-fact as yourself to believe in 
... in the supernatural. The diary recounts 
that . . . that, when each guest at Van 
Grooten's Dood Feest died, their spoons 
changed, too! Mrs. Haversham's seal altered 
also — the lawyer found it later among her 
effects, but assumed it to be the grim jest 
of some house-servant . . .” 

Bob Milam snorted derisively. But the 
murderous anger in his eyes ebbed slowly, 
and the gun in his hand wavered, 

"You're insane," he said heavily. "May- 
be you don’t even realize you changed those 
seals. Maybe your twisted mind really be- 
lieves all that silly guff about . . . some old 
Dutchman who . - ." 

His shoulders slumped all at once. He 
swayed, passing one hand over his bleary 
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the End of the Corridor 


W HENEVER Philip Martin felt 
like being funny he would say 
that he was a professional grave- 
mhher. If people looked properly shocked 
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he boarded th^pkot Bat itta 

only the beginning of his headaches. For 

MP 
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still have some of her husband’s papers. 

“You mean she still lives here?” Philip 
asked in surprise. He had heard of Stole. 
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said with a hard httle smile. "Her family sea. and loo 
has been worried about her. and once they the waters." 
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worried about her. and once they the waters. " 

doctors to take her away, but she Her husband laughed a little 
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: will not be so hard. I 
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so that he will have no feet to follow us, 
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h 'shc r said C softly, almost crooning, "You 
will find him. You will lay him. For your 
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recovering she claimed she knew nothing of 
the episode, being quite unable to explain 

With this episode the story took form and 
spread through the community. I was called 
in, though my examination brought nothing 
positive to light. For the record, the story 
that the doughnuts in the bowl on the 
kitchen table flew onto the coat hangers 
against the kitchen wall is the invention and 
whole cloth embroidery of some absent 
party — a village loafer, probably, — for both 
Mr. Brainerd and Anne Orne deny any such 
occurrence. 

June 6, 1949 — In return for a couple of 
weeks with a limited practice, 1 bad to put 
in more time at the hospital. Evenings were 
more apt to be free, and so far 1 have man- 
aged to be on hand most evenings, though 
nothing has yet happened during my stay. 
This evening the four of us were seated at 
the kitchen table reading — or in Eliza's case, 
writing a letter to a Portsmouth chum. 

A mouse had been scampering in the 
walls, though 1 had not been particularly 
conscious of it until I happened to notice 
Eliza reflecting a moment over her letter. 1 
could almost see het attention caught by 
the creature's slight scuttlings and squeak- 
ings. Perhaps a sudden muffling of the 
atmosphere was responsible, as if a focus of 
attention of some sort were being estab- 
lished. Then all at once Eliza's face changed, 
taking on the wholly tense preoccupied ex- 
pression of a cat about to spring. A full, 
tant minute thus, and then she gave a slight 
forward thrust, just the shadow of a lunge 
1 would call it. From the wall a shrill, 
agonized mouse-cry piped. The Ornes 
looked up in surprise at the blank wall, and 
its hidden, strangely-racked victim. Neither 
Eliza nor I turned a heeding head; I of 
course being concerned with her reaction. 
While she — well, I think I mast yield my 
medical judgment and say she acted as one 
possessed, as if the "person within her per- 
sonality” were supplanted, her mind being 
temporarily tenanted by a diabolical force. 
No, this poltergeist is no mere prankster's 

A moment following the mouse's last 
cry, soon reached in rapid diminuendo. 


Eliza thrust the very tip of her tongue 
briefly between her teeth, and in doing so 
seemed to be released to herself aod regain 
her own personality. Seeing the three of us 
watching her (rather than the blank wall 
behind which was a still monse) she shook 
her head slightly. 

"Gosh, I must have dozed off. 1 feel 
awfully tired. I didn’t snore, did I?" 

I assured her that she hadn’t, that we 
were merely looking up because we thought 
we had heard a mouse in the wall. 

"Yes, 1 guess I must have heard him 
scampering around. Funny, you hear a noise 
like that and hardly realize it.” 

Shortly after that she retired foe the 
night. 

J UNE 7, 1949 — I’ve been thinking a 
good deal today about the human brain 
as an organ. Now the heart is fairly plainly 
a pump — one can comprehend its function 
upon inspecting it, as in dissection. And so 
on with all the other organs, their functions 
can be readily comprehended upon exam- 
ination. But the mass of gray matter which 
comprises the brain cannot be thus compre- 
hended as the source of thought process. 
One cannot see where or how this viscera- 
like mass permits one to pilot an airplane 

time, or to cope with a novel problem such 
as the present one of conjecture concerning 
poltergeists. Since wc cannot yet look into 
the brain and get very far by induction, all 
we know about it is wbat we feel and ex- 
perience ourselves, or what we observe in 
others. Therefore, 1 conclude, if phenom- 
enal accomplishments are directed by the 
brain, of which the brain’s possessor is 
wholly unaware, the fact that these func- 
tions were directed by the brain would defy 
detection. 

Thus, for example, the recent experi- 
ments at Duke University with cards, re- 
garding "mental telegraphy,” or the 
age-old business of miking a divining rod 
indicate the subterrene presence of water 
— these in the human brain — or the hom- 
ing instinct in tire pigeon’s brain, suggest 
that certain functions of the brain may ex- 
ceed anything we have yet ascertained. 
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SO SHOW 


IS MAN A SMALL UNIVERSE? 

IT HAS BEEN SAID that everything in the universe 

*' 5 — in. What of your solar plexus? 

:he world beyond ... the vast 

ch earth is but a speck? Centuries ago, 
man observed that something in the center of his torso 
responded to his emotional excitements— joy, fear, 
elation, fright, sudden experiences. In seeking an ex- 
planation, there followed many mote amazing discov- 
eries. What did these ancient searchers for truth uncover? 
Did they Icam how to draw energy to their emotional 
centos — for performing miracles and accomplishing 
feats that seemed impossible to die uninitiated? 

WHAT ABOUT YOU? 

Are you perfectly satisfied with your position in life? 
Are you enjoying life to its fullest extent?— truly 
abundantly? If obstacles seem to prevent yon from 
attaining the heights and enjoying the better things in 
life, you jure not using the powers that reside within you. 
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